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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 

Astronomical Occurrences in December :— 

Dec. 2, 2h. nm. Saturn in conjunction with the Moon 

(Saturn 2° 56' N.). 

7. 9 h* S 5 m * Middle of penumbral eclipse of the Moon 

visible at Greenwich. 

„ nh. 32m. Occultation by the moon of 105 Tauri 
(mag. 5'8), reappearance I2h. 43m. 

,, I7h. 36m. Occultation by the Moon of r\ Tauri (5’2), 
reappearance i8h. 21m. 

S. ioh. 58m. Occultation by the Moon of 1 Gemino- 
rum (4'3), reappearance I2h. 13m. 

9. I9h. 2m. Neptune in conjunction with the Moon 
(Neptune 2 0 38' S.). 

13. 14b. 37m. Occultation by the Moon of i Leonis 
(57), ieappearance 15b. 44m. 

14. ioh. 47m. Jupiter in conjunction with the Moon 
(Jupiter 4 0 22' S.). 

17. 17b. 50m. Occultation by the Moon of 80 Vir- 

ginis (5*8), reappearance 18ft. 53m. 

19. 13b. 5dm. Mars in conjunction with the Moon 
(Mars 2° 58'S.). 

20. I2h. 37m. Venus in conjunction with the Moon 

(Venus o° 56' S.). 

22. 23b. 49m. Eciipse of the Sun. Invisible at Green¬ 

wich. 

24. oh. 39m. Uranus in conjunction with the Moon 
(Uranus 1° 25' N.). 

25. Comet Morehouse (igoSf) in perihelion. 

29. 8h. 14m. Saturn in conjunction with the Moon 

(Saturn 3 0 4' N.). 

Morehouse’s Comet, 1908c.—Its declination having be¬ 
come southerly on November 22, and its R.A. being within 
2f hours of that of the sun, comet Morehouse is now 
becoming a more difficult object to find, and this condition 
has been considerably aggravated, in town, during the 
past fortnight, by the haziness of the sky between sunset 
and midnight. The comet now sets below the horizon 
of London at about 8.15 p.m. 

A continuation of Dr. Ebell’s ephemeris, prepared by 
Dr. Smart, appears in No. 402 of the Observatory (p. 422, 
November), and shows that, after its perihelion passage, 
the comet will never rise above our horizon from about 
the middle of January until the middle of May, 1909. 

The greatest southerly declination, 8o°, will be attained 
about March 24, and during its period of visibility the 
comet will have practically travelled from pole to pole. 
According to the ephemeris, its apparent brightness is 
now decreasing slowly, but will not fall below that at the 
time of discovery until the end of April. 

A second set of elements and a new ephemeris have 
been prepared by Messrs. Einarsson and Meyer, of the 
Berkeley Astronomical Department, and are published in 
No. 139 of the Lick Observatory Bulletins ; the ephemeris 
extends to December 28-5. 

Halley's Comet. —A search-ephemeris for Halley’s 
comet, published in Popular Astronomy , gives the position 
for November 27 as 6h. 21m. 18s., H-n° 15' 17", and shows 
that the R.A. is at present decreasing at the rate of about 
44s. per day, whilst the declination is decreasing by about 
30" per day. On November 27 the calculated distance of 
the comet from the earth will be about 5-26 astronomical 
units. 

According to Mr. Wendell, the radiant point of the 
meteors from Halley’s comet is R.A. = 22h. 43m., 

dec. = + i° 18', and it is suggested (the Observatory, No. 
402) that meteors should be looked for from this radiant 
about May 12 during the next three years. 

In anticipation of the return of Halley’s comet and the 
increase of our knowledge of comets that is likely to 
result therefrom, the Astronomical and Astrophysical 
Society of America has appointed a committee to organise 
the proposed observations, so that the most useful results 
may be obtained. 

A Stmple Instrument for finding the Correct Time. 
—In the November number of the Bulletin de la Societe 
astronomique de France (p. 483) Prof. S. de Glasenapp 
gives an illustrated description of a very simple apparatus 
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by which the true time may be determined with wonderful 
precision. 

The device is called the cercle solaire, and consists 
of a metallic cylinder, about 4 inches in diameter and 
half an inch in height, so suspended that a diameter 
always hangs vertically, and so that its direction in 
azimuth may be fixed. A conical hole is drilled through 
one wall of the cylinder at a point 45 0 from the top, the 
smaller end of the hole being directed towards the centre. 

The method employed is really that of equal altitudes 
before and after the meridian passage, and the sunlight 
passing through the conical hole forms a ‘ ‘ disc ” image 
on an arbitrary scale marked on the interior wall of the 
cylinder. To find the error of a watch, the times at which 
the solar image transits, or is tangent to, or sym¬ 
metrical with, the same scale marks before and after mid¬ 
day are noted, and by a suitable reduction of the 
observations the time, by the watch, of actual solar noon 
is found. Applying the corrections for the equation of 
time and the difference of longitude, if any, the actual 
mean time is obtained. 

The instrument has been rigidly tested at the St. Peters¬ 
burg Observatory, and the results show that the true 
time may be obtained within forty seconds even when the 
change of the sun’s declination is neglected; if the latter 
be taken into account, the reduction necessarily becomes 
a little more complicated, but results correct within one 
second may be obtained. 

Ephemeris for Jupiter’s Eighth Satellite.— A new set 
of elements and an ephemeris for the eighth satellite of 
Jupiter, calculated at the Berkeley Astronomical Depart¬ 
ment, appear in No. 140 of the Lick Observatory Bulletins. 
The ephemeris gives the distances, in R.A. and declina¬ 
tion, between the satellite and Jupiter until December 2. 
The period of the satellite, according to the new elements, 
is 2-2948 years. 

Designations of recently discovered Variable Stars. 
—No. 4278 of the Astronomische Nachrichten contains the 
final designations of fifty-three variable stars discovered 
during 1907, as fixed by the Commission for the A.G. Cata¬ 
logue . of Variable Stars. The table also contains the 
provisional number, the position (1900), the precession 
(dgoo), and the range of magnitude of each star, and is 
followed by numerous notes dealing with the peculiarities 
of many of the variables. 

The Enumeration of Minor Planets.— The permanent 
numbers for recently discovered minor planets (1907-8) are 
given by Prof. Bauschinger in No. 4278 of the Astrono¬ 
mische Nachrichten. The increase, during the past few 
years, of the number of these objects known is shown by 
the fact that the permanent number for 1908 C.S. is 659. 

The Variation of Latitude.— In reducing the inter¬ 
national latitude observations it is assumed that the 
individual variations, in a definite interval of time, are 
equal, whatever star pairs be used, and in order to test 
the validity of this assumption Mr. Hirayama has 
examined the results of the observations for the period 
1900-4. The results of his research appear in No. 4281 
of the Astronomische Nachrichten (p. 133, November 7), 
and show that the variation of latitude deduced from each 
individual pair deviates more or less in a systematic 
manner. It is also shown that the amplitude of the z 
variation depends to some extent upon the zenith distance, 
the brightness, and the difference in right-ascension of the 
pair of stars observed. 


THE FOREST REGION OF MOUNT KENIA . 
TZ'ENIA is the only snowy mountain in the Old World 
lying exactly on the equator. Its height is 17,150 
feet; it has fifteen glaciers, and the snow-line is there 
s.omewhat lower than to the north and south, where there 
is more variation of season. Kenia is the culminating 
point of the richest part of British East Africa. The Kenia 
snows can now be reached in little more than a month 
from England by way of Mombasa and the Uganda Rail¬ 
way. Mr. E. Hutchins (chief conservator of forests) and 
Mr. Ross (director of public works in British East Africa) 
recently returned from a tour round the Kenia forest and 
a visit to the glaciers. 
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Quite recently the Pax Britannica has been extended 
completely round Kenia, though a portion of the route 
traversed by Hutchins and Ross was through country 
ranked until then as hostile, that is to say, the Mw&ru 
country, lying on the eastern side of Kenia. A special 
escort was provided, and no hostility of any kind was 
experienced. The route followed comprised a journey com¬ 
pletely round Kenia, and almost the whole time in the 
Alpine region at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. Two 
months was spent in the journey round Kenia. The object 
of the expedition was to ascertain the exact extent and 
value of the great forest girdle which stretches round 
Kenia. For this purpose it was found most convenient 
to travel at an altitude of about 12,000 feet in order to 
avoid the tussock grass, which extends above the upper 
forest limit, and is a serious impediment to progress in 
the open Alpine country. The tussock grass of Kenia 
grows in bunches 3 feet or 4 feet high and 3 feet or 4 feet 
through, and when, in the wet season, it is covered with 
half-frozen rain and hail, progress through it is not easy. 
Above the tussock is a zone of shorter grass, with a 
sufficient supply of firewood in the trunks of the giant 
heath. This tree, Erica arborea , marks the upper limit 
of tree growth on the Kenia Mountain. 

Four glaciers on the western side were visited, and 
found much as described in Mr. Mackinder’s account of 
their condition nine years ago. Scenes of extraordinary 
Alpine beauty were traversed, and Mr. Ross obtained a 
series of photographs, which it is hoped may soon be 
published. He had charge of the triangulation which 
determined the boundaries of the forest, and he traversed 
all but a small portion of the Alpine region. 

A number of weather observations were made, the chief 
feature of which was a persistent high-level north-east 
current at an altitude of about 20,000 feet. On Kenia 
Mountain, between elevations of 7000 feet and 14,000 feet, 
the atmosphere was singularly calm and serene, The 
general air movement was towards the central snowy peak 
by day and off it by night, exactly the reverse of what 
one would have expected in the case of a cool, damp, 
forest-clad mountain surrounded by dry, sun-scorched 
plains. Below 7000 feet elevation, and on the plains away 
from the mountain, the south-east trade wind blew strongly 
by day from the south and east. On the northern high¬ 
lands, at about 10,000 feet elevation, the climate was 
curiously mild and equable. It was not only pleasant and 
healthful, but extraordinarily exhilarating. There was 
little or no frost at night, and the small quantity of rain 
that fell came mostly at night, while by day the equatorial 
sun was almost invariably screened by a thick mantle of 
cloud. This great uninhabited plateau, so singularly beau¬ 
tiful, so eminently a white man’s country, suggests itself 
naturally as the site for the future capital city of the 
British possessions in mid-Africa—the Bogota of the Old 
World ! 

The whole of the Kenia Alpine region is healthful and 
invigorating, but there is a great contrast, during at least 
half the year, between the wet and misty southern slopes 
of Kenia and the dry, bracing plateau country of northern 
Kenia. The expedition consisted of three white men and 
about fifty natives, and, with the exception of a few cases 
of lung trouble among the coast natives, there was no 
sickness, in spite of hardships which, in a less favourable 
climate, would have told immediately. Hail was experi¬ 
enced on numerous occasions; in fact, on the wetter 
southern side of the mountain there was a severe hail¬ 
storm daily. A real snowstorm was experienced on one 
occasion only. Ihen the snow fell in light flakes exactly 
like a snowstorm in extra-tropical latitudes. This snow¬ 
storm lasted for some hours. For some miles, too, around 
the glaciers a light mantle of snow covered the ground, 
but this rapidly melted under the influence of a little sun 
and the warmer air which was experienced at higher alti¬ 
tudes during the day. Kenia peak was bare of snow on 
the north-eastern side, presumably on account of this com¬ 
paratively warm upper current. These observations have 
a peculiar value, since they were made at the wettest 
time of the year—April, May, and June. The weather on 
the southern side of Kenia was at this season a striking 
contrast to what Mackinder and Hausberg experienced. 
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During the wet season, April and. May, Hutchins and 
Ross found the southern side at Alpine altitudes dripping 
with moisture, and the air nearly saturated with moisture 
the greater portion of the time. There was a small por¬ 
tion of the southern side of the mountain which was too 
wet for the upper traverse, and the forest there had to be 
inspected and mapped from below only. 

Everywhere else the forest was examined from above 
and below, and linear sample areas of the timber measured. 
The forest belt that encircles Kenia had been reported to 
be interrupted on the northern side. This was found not 
to be the case. It is practically continuous right round 
Kenia. There is, indeed, a small break on the north-west 
side, but so small as to be scarcely worth mentioning. 
This break was barely eight miles long, little more, in 
fact, than the average width of the forest belt, which was 
found to vary from six. to nine miles in breadth. On the 
northern and western sides, where the forest belt was 
thinnest, the quality of the forest was the best, it being 
there largely composed of cedar, which is found in the 
drier forest only. In the magnificent reach of forest fill¬ 
ing up the great south-eastern bay of Kenia, Ibean 
camphor was abundant, but here cedar is entirely absent, 
and the effective thickness of the forest belt on this side 
is reduced by a broad stfip of bamboo, Arundinaria alpina. 
In the drier parts of the mountain the bamboo belt is 
much reduced in breadth; it is frequently broken, and 
sometimes absent. 

The most valuable timbers in the Kenia forest are 
Ibean camphor on the wet south-eastern side, and cedar, 
Junipertis procera, on the drier western and northern sides. 
The former is no doubt a .timber of exceptional value. 
Its botanical name has not yet been determined, its flower 
being now seen for the first time ; but cedar is a loftier 
and far more abundant tree than camphor. It runs up 
in straight stems to heights of more than 100 feet, and 
a tree was measured (on northern Kenia) with a diameter 
of nearly 12 feet. It is extremely durable, and the forest 
was found richly stored, not only with the live timber of 
to-day, but with the dry and still sound timber of past 
ages. Fire does incalculable damage in these cedar forests. 
The most abundant timber in the Kenia forest is yellow- 
wood, Podocarpus thunbergii, var. milanjianus , a tree 
differing little from the widespread and well-known yellow- 
wood of South Africa. Another yellow-wood, Podocarpus 
gracilior , in stature and shape has been compared to the 
Kauri of New Zealand, but this yellow-wood is but 
sparingly represented. The finest timber is in the great 
south-eastern Bay of Kenia, but this is largely composed 
of hardwoods, which have not the same value as the 
camphor, and conifers. Altogether the expedition disclosed 
a forest of great value, and a particularly important asset 
to a young country such as British East Africa, without 
mineral wealth. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERY CONGRESS 
AT WASHINGTON. 

E fourth International Fishery Congress, which met 
in Washington on September 22, and adjourned 
sine die on September 25, is generally conceded to compare 
well with the high standards set by its predecessors in 
Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. Although several of 
the more important fishery nations were not represented, 
the membership was truly international. About twenty 
foreign countries of Europe, Asia, North and South 
America, and Australasia were in attendance through 
delegates of Governments, scientific bodies, and fishery 
societies, and practically all the States of the United States 
were officially represented. Although the place of meeting 
and the preponderance of American membership tended to 
accentuate the American point of view, the strength and 
ability of the foreign delegation gave to the proceedings a 
catholicity of expression not always observable in inter¬ 
national congresses. 

The international regulations of the fisheries on the high 
seas was the subject of considerable discussion, three 
papers having that title being presented, respectively, by 
Mr. Fryer and Dr. Olsen, of England, and Mr. Stevenson, 
of Washington. 
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